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ABSTRACT ^ 

Intended* to h^t^T reading educators keej? their 
teaching practices aafl gOaltffup to date r this booklet examines 
current reading instruct^* and assesses tlie state of reading 
research and trebds. ^^^roving a brief "discussion of the meaning of 
reading and 1 iter acs^T section oavihe status of reading discusses 
how* well childpen^ead Jtoday and whether Jthe teaching practices of 
tl^ past are rja^ay the ansver to .tofla^fe 'reading problems. The next 
section, on^^^earch on teaching jelling , gives a historical qverviev 
of readino^esearch trends, discusses the research focqs on 4 
coipreh^Mion and its implication's for teaching, a'hd examines ^t he 
crdtic^^role of the teacher Jtn reading instruction. A bibliography 
concedes the booklet. (HTp); / 
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INTRODUCTION 



As professionals who wjould develop readers— and thus thinkers 
and doers -we must keep our roads to professional knowledge open 
This is the very principle essential to guaranteeing literacy Because 
reading is the heart of education, the dpportunifte»for£U pefsons to 
learn must remain as open as ^ have kept our professional quest. ^ 

Our search for more effective nftans to teach reading must begin 
with a continuous reexamination of both our literacy goals and our 
definition of what it means to be literate. Thus this monograph beginj, 
with a bnef review of these topics It is not adequate to merely review 
our goals, fiowever,ifwe expect to improve. Inaddi(ion,w«Tiee^to • 
know how successful our past efforts have been. Improvement is 
based on an understanding of strengths and weaknesses Despite srg 
mficant a ccompl laments in pfomotmg h{erac> for all citizens, much 
remains to be done. For example, while rhore children than ever^e- - 
fore have reached basic literacy levels, there seems to be a leveling off 
or even a slight decline in higher-level reading comprehension skills. 

Instructional practices are based on agreed-upon goals as well as 
on an understanding of strengths and weaknesses But it is research 
that provides us frith insights into the particular strategies to adopt 
and adapt in our classrooms. Research, however, includes not only 
those controlled experiments designed to study learning processes, 
Bit also thctraditions of good teaching growing from the years of 
tnal-and -error efforts of numerous teachers -a kind of continuing 
action research. 

V^HAT IS READING? 

The st u4> of reading usually evolves into the broader study of liter 
acy. And the study of literacy become involved with such issues as 
functional literacy (88, 40),* tAe definitions of functional and basic 
literacy (59, 56), and the nature of literacy (75, 77). " 

•Numbers in pa rem hews jppeanng m the itxl rtfei lo the Bibliography beginning on 
pafcc 26, 



For purposes of thib monograph the definition of literacy is broad- 
er than merely a persorfs ability to read &nd write This simple defini- 
tion omits a vital dimension -the use of literacy skills to provide a 
person with one more opportunity for a richer and fuller life. The 
added dimensipn emphasizes comprehension and communication of 
ideas ds the goals of literacy. Both Rogets College Thesaurus (1976) 
and the Random House Lnabadged Dictionary (1978) emphasize 
disseminating knowledge and increasing understanding as the Key 
dimensions of literacy when the) list ignorant as the prime synonym 
of illiterate Other synonyms for illiterate in the Thesaurus include 
unread, uncultivated, ia\learned % unlettered, and empty-headed 
Since the Thesaurus and the Random House Dictionary attempt to 
reflect common usage, it becomesobvious that illiteracy has a general 
connotation of lack of knowledge and understanding * 

If the definition ofiUcracy emphasjzes-comprehension, it follows 
that reading, as one aspect of literacy, should also be concerned 
primarily with comprehension When we examine reading as a com- 
prehension or information process, we tome to understand that (t) 
the process involves getting meaning from and bringing meaning to 
the printed page, (2) reading'depends on one's language development 
and background, (3) grammatical patterns and the redundancy of 
language arc cues to comprehension, (4) leading is communication, 
and (5)^>vhy qne reads determines what one takes away frorn the 
jeading, » * 

/The goal of reading instruction is obviously-confused when a 
teacher sjatcs that he or^hc js atttfmptirjg to teach chUdrcn tp love 
reading WShq iild not be trying to encourage children to love read- 
ing R*hcr, we should bp teaching reading so that children learn that 
reading is one more aveaije to help them do and enjoy those things* 
they want to m do-and enj^y. 

To prove the point, thcfbllo wing experiment might help The next 
time a teacher proclaims hw^or his love for reading, offer that person 
a 500-page book on nonpara metric statistics Unless the teacher is a 
statistician, tfee response will usually be a polite "No, thajik you," 
accompanied by an explanation of the persons general interests and 
particular reading preferences. The point is obvious~wc all vvant to 
rea/1 the things that Vvdl help us learn abdut somcftiipg, build or repair 
something, vicariously enjoy an author's experiences or life inanoth- 



* ♦ I 

cr time or,sctting. AVc do not readjust for the sheer jo> of casting our 

eyes across printed symbols. We read for the personal meaning in the 

result of reading and that should be our goal in teaching rfmdren to 

read. We can teach children to love making things^findiifg out about 

new ideas, and enjoying a vanety of experiences, but we cannot teach 

them to love reading Rekding is a means to an^nd, not an end in 

itself. • ' 



4 * 



STATUS OF READING 

Critics of education-have been very obvious throughout the history 
of tl.S, education The focus of much of their criticism has been on 
reading and literacy. At times,,these critics have identified important 

__cduiaiional probl ems, but t mi neral, they iiaveJsascdiheir attack* 
on personal biases and have not substantiated their claims with data 
Arthur E, Bestor's Educational Wastelands (4) exemplified the 
lopg-running debate about tfce effectiveness of "today's education " 
Bestor insisted that "educationists** had taken intellectual disciplines 
out of the educate n^process, and as a result, children were not being 
taught how to think More frequently, however! attars on the devel- 
opment of language skills in the schools were less intellectual than 
Beptors, citing merely examples of poor spelling and grammatical us- 
age by children.' * 
}n 1955 with the appearance of Rudolph Flcsc;h*s Why Johnny 

• Can't Read(ify— contending that phonics instruction in the schools ( 
hap been replaced by a "look-say" method, qs a result of which the 
chifdrch of the nation were unable to read -^nticism focused op 

, reading instruction. This book had considerable impact and generat 
ed substantial lay and professional response In reviewing^ nd wriutf g 
about it, most periodicals included critical responses In Newsweek, 
William S. Gray stressed that there was more than one method to 
teach reading,' in Time, Ruth Dunbarcalledthebook,a M hueand cry 
directed at a strawman Flcsch was subjected to analyses pointing 
out numerous errors izthis book, arguing th^t h€ was writing about 
pronouncing -npt understanding- wOr^s, and insisting that phon 
ics was being taught, in conjunction with othet methods. Several pub- 
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ligations initiated lengtly series about how reading was being 
, taught «'lt was a flare-up in a debate that continues even today^ 
With the advent of Sputnik in 1956, the concern* whipped up by 
Hestfi boiled over Although initially focused on science training, it 
quickly expanded |o education m general and to reading in- particu- 
lar Comparisons of U S and Russian schools attempted to^xplain 
* how our nation lost the first lap in the race into space. Flesch's con- 
tention that phonics was a key answer being ignored became the cnt- 
ics'>att1e cry. the Saturday Jteviiw i attempt to suggest that reading 
instruction was more complex than a phomcs versus "look-say" di- 
lemma earned a reader's Jart response. 'There is a real war on in 
reading, and for the future well -bping of American Education, it is 
important that the right side win.* 6 ■ * 

Exemplifying the impact of the space race on educationalcnticism, 
Arthur Trace's WhathanKno^ Thai Johnny Doesnt (96) insi sted 
that, conrra^toyopular'apTnion, TCussTan schools did not neglect 
training in the humanities in favor of m^th and science. Rather, the 
book asserted, they did a much better Job than U.S schools In the 
Saturday Evening Post (97), Trace compared the U.S reading texts 1 
t owffrolled vocabularies with what he claimed w^re the Russian pu- 
pils' much larger lexicons developed at the- earliest ages- 

Trace's book and atollection edited by Charles CWalcutt (101), . 
although typical of criticism in the early 1960's, were not heavily sup- 
ported with d^ta Oddly, there was no tendency in such debate to 
apply achievement trend data, which in those years would hav$ 
shown marked gains in comparison with any previous periods. 

A third great wave of concern and cnticfsm has resulted front the 
reported decltna in test scores-r-particularlx on college entrartce 
exams - and it is, once again, highly attentive to reading and reading- 
related areas. 

Literacy and Equality 

Before reviewing the data regarding reading trends, it is important 
t tqreview the trend in U X schools |o equalize educational opportune * 
ties Without a recognition of this movement, we will not be able to> 
fully appreciate'the trends in reading achievement. 

> ■ -I . 
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An) review of the data regard ing school enrollments indicates tre- 
mendous progress in extending educational opportunities to broader 
segments of our population While in 1950 less than half of the high 
school graduates went on tacollege^by 1977 that figure reached 80 
percent Obviousl> , our schools are now offering college preparatory 
curricula Jo man> more children of varying abilities and educational 
backgrounds while imparting basic literacy ingenerai. Surely this has 
much to do with desegregation which began irt the 1950's 

In acknowledging this situation, one nted not be naive about the 
degree of progress made jp equalizing educational opportunity -it 
vanes by state and locality, and in some areas has only recently had 
anything like a full effect. The history of education for Blacks in an 
inland county in Florida makes thiS point clear * 

After the Civil War, separate schools for black child rcj^ercJJtsL 
^estaTflni^lirtlonda in 18fc6. Before.thaMimcTafly education of 
m black children in that state was the concern of two private agencies. In 
some areas* state-supported educational opportunity came much lat- 
er Although settlement of this particular central Florida county be- 
gan in 191 1, the quality of education for Blacks has improved very 
ilowly All but a few of the county's Blacks still live in segregated 
„ "quarters" apart from the county's three major towns. Most of them 
have always been migrant fajrm hands, educated until 1938 in church 
schools when there were no crops to harvest In that year, a state- 
supported school began in one of the black communities. Forced in- 
tegration of schools witBin the county— from the lower grades up — 
a did not begin until 1971 and was not completed until 1979^80 
Attendance of black children is still quite irregular and unenforced 

This bncf history of the education of blacj^udcnts in one county - 
helps explain the fact that in 1 978, 70 pepctfnt of the minority students 
in Florida who took the state's cgnrf^tency test, failed it In many 
areas o^the United States, bl^cKchildrcn have moved slowly from 
segregated systems into the mainstream school systems, bringing 
with them the disadvantaged background of the separatist schools 
they were forced to attend That the NAEP study (72) showed the 
greatest gains between 1971 and 1975 for black nine-year-olds in the t 
Southeast United States is surely.no coincidence, * 
. There has not been widespread agreement that these efforts to en- 
sure,et)ual opportunities in education have been compatible with 
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providing qualrty education, in fact, a growing chorus of criticism has , 
attacked not only the methods, materials, and teacters developed in 
an attempt to improve edjjtatioo for alt, but the entir^Comprehcnsive 
educational system as' well dencrally, such cnticism focuses on the 
dechnrng scores of students taking the college entrance exams, with- 
out acknowledging either the fact that this -group is significantly 
larger and broader than in the jpast or other achievement data show- 
ing improvement 'for the total student population. Ironically, this 1 
lack of understanding regarding the progress achieved in tfic U.S 
educational system is not shared by nations such as Sweden and 
„ Gr^at Britain These countries sec the higfiest-achicving I) S stu- 
dents performing at (east oft a par with their own (105), and finrd the 
remaining U S cUizens better prepared b^ comprehensive schools 
ihan their citizens are prepared by more elitist, separatist systems for 
the educational age * 

As Danicf Tanner (90) notes in a recent article ' , • 

It is ironic that in the 1 970s vanpus American commissions and 
panels advocated that we abandon the American invention of 
comprehensive schooling at a time when advanced nations, af- 
ter a long and continuing effort toward educational reform, are 
beginning to make Significant progress tdward instituting this 
mpdcl This movement reflected the need for a more 
highly educated populace to meet,the industrial and technical 
demands of post-war development and "also as a means toward 
social and,polmcai justice in terms of social mobility and ceo- 
' nomic equality!" 7 > • ^ . ' 

The U S system has been committed to developing each citizen** 
potential into as viable a commodity as possible in modern society so 
that both the society and the individual can achieve success Thas the 

goal to provide equality in public educaiion has at the same timei)een 

bound to the objective which would'providff quality education 

Ralph Tyler (98) emphasizes the dual achievement of U S schools 
in providing quality education while Continuing to expand equality of 
educational opportunities: , - 

This review of cross-national data on educational achievement 
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indicates that the U.S. educational system has clearly been re- 
sponsive both to the rapid changes in Society and lo*if$*basic 
democratic ideology. It has reached a larger proportion of its 
young people than almost all other nations* whiltf its top 5% 
have attained the same high scores reached by nations that at- 
tempt to teach only a small fraction of their, 1 8-year-olds. There 
are still problems to be solved, but the progress is encouraging 
(p. 310) * ' ' 



How Welt Do They Read? ' - 

"Why can't kids read ariy~mor? Fr **Why are you wasting* my kid*s 
time with projects and games when you ought to be teaching her how 

urrtad^ — - - - - * 

. It is probable ihatmost teachers have been bombarded with such 
questions and comments from concerned parents and other residents 
in tbeir community about the feading performance of children today. 
These loaded questions may come from parents who have not yet 
taken the time to sit down with their children to discover that they are 
reading to complete the games and projects. 

It is not difficult to identify the sources that provoke these ques- 
tions Magazines and newspapers regularly carry articles contending 
that out students lack adequate reading skills and concluding that the 
level of reading competency of children and adults declines every 
year. Television and radio commentaries offer similar messages, but^ 
rarely do such "analyses" attempt to cite Relevant statistics or mean- 
ingful research to support their claims. Frequently they rely on select- 
% ed exai^les or inappropriate data to do so. 

o 

Were -the "Good Old Days" Really Better? 

,. In his sy nditated column, Andy Rooney recently aimcfd his arsenal 
of questions at society's inch nation to go back to the "good old days " 
Noting improvements in several key aspects of life > Rooney won- 
dered if we really do want to return to the past No aspect of life is 
mare subject to tho nostalgic criticism that concerns Rooney than is 
education "Back to the basics" and minimum competency Seem to be 
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rationali£cdx>n the prcrruse.lhat children of today do not read as well 
as children of the same £ge in thepiret and the explanation for this v 
difference ma> relate, in part, To instructional methodologies preva- 
lent in the *good old days" but now supposedly abandoned Yet a 
critical look atexisUng redding performance data seriously questions* 
the assumption th^t reading performance has declined, and even a 
rapid s.urvcy of the thousands of reading studies of the past 60 years* 
emphdM^es die development^ reading methodologies andTp<ter»4l§^ 
of a complex structure founded on -nq^opposcd to— those of tfitr 

•"goo^old days " . * 

In general, the reporting of reading performance data ovpr time k 

.v^ry spotty .Anji whqn reports aic complete enough to permit evalua- / 
tton of the research designs* they reveal data frc^n a variety of tejts 
given to samples often poorly matched and data, more often tfagj* not, - 
subjected to only Jimited dnd questionable statistical treatment 4"d 
analyses (28, 34) Dependable redding achievement trend data are ex- 
tremely difficult to effect because of differences in key educational 
factors, such as age-grade relationships, changes in cjurncula. and 
changes in tests both v in content and in measurement tcg{intqycs. 

EqualTy important, no achjevement trend data is fully jncarriogfuL 
willjouUhc careful analysis of a host of relevant socioeconomic,, dc- 
mogrdpmc,dnd other societaKdclor& for the two periods from which 
scores are being compared Very rarely have any trend data been ac- 
companied by £ thorough contextual analysis of the periods stujjiefl, 
but any.study which includes such an analysis is hkely to point up so 
m£ny pronounced differences that influence schools, tests, and test 
performance as to question the validity of comparing scores across 
time at all (fc). ^ Jf" m * V 

The foregoing limitations restrict the interpretations of any read- 
ing trend studies. Nevertheless, there is nojfcearch on reading trends 
to* demonstrate a/jNfietline in reading achievement /or. the lower 
primar} grades, fatner, the available data depict continuous im- 
provement d{ that levbl(5D). Thus if reading instruction research and 1 

'the t consequent recommended "methodologies and materials havi 
contributed tu some decline in Rational reading ability, such studies 
must not include dala for beginning, and early reading. Both areas 
have been the subject of a burgeoning ma^s of research with instruc- 
tional implications (24) 

*' . ' \ . 
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There is conflicting evidence on reading trends Yg[ the* upper 
t grades— that is, in the wake pf score declines on some tests given at 
these levels, 6ther reliable trend data demonstrate improvement (SO, 
JT 94, 29), lioi is there any reliable synthesis of the data for these grades 
Thus —despite the media's seeming conviction that children toda^a re 
not taught to read as well as children in the past —the verdict oh tfce 
effectiveness of reading instruction is not yet in, nor is it likely to be in 
until we have irtuch more and significantly better data, carefully and 
cautiously synthesized. * * 

One of the important limitations of evidence cited to support read-* 
ing performance decline is that it is based primarily op data from 
college entrance exams, andiherefore reflects on only a percentage of 
ourstudent population in grades 1 1 and 12." If we are fo view these, 
students as the highest achicVet^of reading instruction, we must take 
into account how that test-taking population has changed with the 
increasingly extended opportunity for higher education to more 
students. • , i 



RESEARCH ON TEACH I NG\R E AD I NG 

* • 

Almost all reading research has been conducted since 1900 By 
now, this is quite an extensive body of research, and it has been relat- 
ed to. the interests an0 expertise of many other areas, including lin- if 
guistics, communications psychology, and medicine , 

In 1925, William S.Gray collected and summarized ovpr 400 read- 
ing research studies reported up to that timeTEach year since, this 
annual summary has attempted to abstract all published reading re- 
search By the 1960's, over 140 reports' were identified each year. By 
the early i970Vthc annual average number rose to 300. By the mid- 
1970's, the annual summary included between 500 to 600 new re- 
search reports eactf year, and the, 1980 volum; summarized over 

* 1,000, for a grand. tQtal of nearly 17,000 studies smCc the time this., 
educational research was first ,pubi&h^ Thus, in about J 5 years the 
totot number of, the collection ha<yf Wfelgl, and it seems probable 

*\mt toehumber wilMouble^agair^KraM 
, While the divrfsity of (his mass oCTwfRn is fascinating, each year 
a high jjerccntagepf the summajries eTfher have concerned studies of . 
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leadinginstruction methodologies or have had potential implications 
for instruction* A quick revipw of an> of these stydies suggests that 
the research-recommtnded methods of the "good old days" are the 
foundation of today's instruction Fort^ or more years ago, a corner- 
stone was in place for each of the various approaches to teaching 
reading from which today's teachers select methods to meet diverse 
student needs. <* 

I \ * f c 

4 

Historical Review of Research Trends 

Before I90p, the \fcGuffey reader was in widetise as the fore- 
runner of the basal reader, which has since dominated reading in- 
struction in this country. By 1900, rote memorization of the alphabet 
as initial reading instruction had given way both to phonic methods 
and to learning sight words In addition, the sepds for today's empha- 
sis on comprehension were sown thestiJd^rffreadingassaccadit eye 
movements and pauses encompassing units of meaning was already 
affecting mstruUionaf methods. In addition, between 1910 and 1920 
there wa$ st growing emphasis on research to explain reading 
disabilities - still a major interest of reading specialists today. And 
the kinds of controversies about instructional techmques-thal are fre- 
quent today^were prevalent then Even am6ng those advocating 
strong emphasis on phonics, there was disagreemerttabout teaching 
methods —as \o the feasibility of synthetic alphabets, for^example, 
and how to teach initial and final blend sounds. , - 

„ ' Other instructional c<Jfccerns were also surfacing in the. 1920*5 An, 
emphasis on silent reading* was closely tied to the development of 
standardized reading tests Although standardized testirfg is consid- 
erably improved today, it exercises an almost intimidating influence 
on thcvevahiattfpn o^eadmg instruction, and ^this results in much , 
instruction geared to effect test results In the 1930S the research and 
theorizing about silent reading sought to distinguish it from oral 
reading Today researchers'tfVe continuing to better understand the 
interrelationship of language activities. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no assurance that this real-hfe perspective on reading is even 
closely approximated by the assessment of most standardized. 

criterion-referenced, or minimum competency tests Asjfte ci*rreiijS*> 

* ^ * w 
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phenomenon of minimum fwmpetency tejMng^Stfee^^ nation, 
language research is suggesting that the factored stibskitls it tends to 
% /measure do not add up to the readmg^u *i 
' 9 9 tmportantnew^cmphascsmthe^fWO's we4»«idcnt in major stUd- 
« tes on/reading interests and comprehension These stud ffs are intri- 
cate related in developing current understanding 6f rcadi;ig»as^a 
meaningful activity -enabling thp fcadcr io acquire needed informa 
* tton and ideas o[personal intcrest y This vein of research coupled with 
iajfer linguistic influences directs piajfy #f today's researchers seeking 
' a description of riding as a whole language activity. 
* The 1930's £^so saw the- development of several other research 
" perspectives that are prevalent in reading today - for example, areas 
related to remedial reading and to fulness for initial instruction 
Dunpg the same period, attention,tdfndivldual differences led to 
homogeneous grouping, and ptrbifchefs became concerned about the 
fcadability of texts. Today these empKffses flUeratemuch research, ^ 
theonziilg, methodology, and iijstcuctfoiJ|eared toward a child's - 
prercading expenences and toward tfce individualization of reading 
inttruction and materials. , t * 

The i^w concern for readability in the 1930 f salso led to vocabulary 
/ cpntroHfnd the kind of text that ifcsatlrrtad even today for its "Dick 
and Jane* insipidity. Interestingly, such texts still bear the brunt of 
accusations linking them to thc,chfkrg$ that schools are failing to 
te^ch reading, \et Dick and Jane readers were Obsolete long before 
* the 60's students with declining ^AT scores entered first grade In 
fact, students who learned t6 read with Dick ^nd Ja ne were progress 
mg through school-dunng the 1940'^and I950's, and no data shows 
anything byt increasing reading adyevement scorej for those years 
« Without sanctioning the lirhited ipterest of the Dick-and-Jqne-t)fpe 
IK materials, u should 6c noted that a great many Americans Iearnedio 
read by using them, and Urn CJiatena^ student ability fit is still a solid 
instructional concept, < $ 

However, even with the attention t£ both reading problem^ and 
, material fit, educators intfie 1930'shadyettolearnfheimpprtanceof 
matching readability to ttfc individual abilities pf.srow 'readet^ who 
were likely to* be faced >vith n^tariairdesign&f for average pupils at_ 
their gradelevels. Through the years we have learned the importance 
of not frusfrating students with materials they cannot read, but even 

•• . ' 1G. ' 
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today, in Tnany schools the coaocpt of a child's independent reading 
level as the ap p rop nate inst rue tional level d oes not ha ve instruct lona 1 
impacts . • * * : „ 

One might ask why the failure in the 1030's to effectively teach slow 
learners did not show up on test results. Tfc answer is that these 
children were held back to be scored at lower grade levels until they 
could be encouraged to drop out of school. It is importanuo note 
that during this perjoihhe keen interest ixs poorer performers wasnot 
yet accompanied b*a national movement to keep children in school. 
Nor was there the rtv^nse concern for equa^educationai opportune , 
ties that we are experiencing today , In 1930, a sizable percentage oft 
children of low ability either were not in school or dropped out soon \ 
after entering Nonetheless, through the succeeding years a 2 cohtinu- 
mg emphasis on extending educational opportunities, to chddrep of 
all backgrounds and abilities and on keeping children tfi sW>ol\vas 
accompanied by increases in reading achievement's measured by 
standardized tests* Thisiact says a greaj deal about the development " 
of the teaching of reading in the schools— at least as it is taught to 
such tests Even in the*n\d- to late 1 960's, when fuller integration of 
our schools was slowly materializing and we were moving children 
from educational backgrounds that had been hmite'd into the mam- 
stream of our educational "system, test scores at elementary levels 
increased, 

Th<sdevelopment of several instructional methodologies m the 
1930's wasa reaction to the low interest levelsof the tight vocabulary 
coMrpI in texts Teachers Wgan seeking and using moreSoutside* 
matenals geared to student interests. THtfy developed the. M languagc 

% expenence ,, apprqach, in which children composed their own reading 
materials Today* availability of a broad range of reading materials to 
match student interests and needs is understood as a basic require- 
men^for Effective instruction, yet students in teachers* colleges who 
encounter language «penence^Ve likely to assume it is some new 
technique to be condemned^or defended as a bold departure from the 
basic instructional practices of the "gopd old daj§." 

The !93t)'saIso laid the founda tionYor ftamost promising current 
research $mphasi$ with tfle teaching of word meaning b> using syfc 

'tactic and semantic clues Thus the use of word partsand the use of * 
context cities were coupled with phonic analysis in word recognition. 



The teaching of reading has nevejbeen exclusively phonetic or vis- 
ual recognition, or exclusively meaning-onentitt Cntics would often 
have us Relieve that the use of phonics is extinct or that lower 
achtcvepicni scores have resulted from innovations Yet early in this 
century pliopics instruction iteelf was an innovation oyer a strict let- 
ter (A, B, C) approach. If phonics instruction ever prevailed to the 
exclusion of other methods, it would have happened sometime*in the 
1920*s before the widespread use of syntax and context and other « 
methodologies. 

* Current teaching roethbdologics do not sftnd as some newly pro- 
posed absolutd unrelated tothc methodologies of the past If today's 
reading instruction could be generalized across individual teachers 

'and their strengths and weaknesses* if it could be generalized across 
Individual students aid their abilities and needs then the one word 
that might legitimately describe it is e/leuu "selecting what appears 
to be the best br true in various and diverse doctrines or methods, 
rejecting a single, unitary, and exclusive interpretation, doctrine, or 
method. . . . " (103) This is the ultimate merging of all the under- 
standing developed lhroU#i reading research over the years Espe- 
ciaJly significant wa$ the early recognition of the importance of mdi 
viduahzed Instruction, which is well served by the options oper^o 
contemporary teachers. % * 

' (t is alsd important to note that over the past seven decades there 
has" been continuous improvement in the education of teachers 
While we need to recognize the significant contnbution(J>f t}ic 
teachers of decades ago* today's typical teacher is bcttct educated and 
. morc^quahfied than those of prior years In analyzing the causes for 
the increased literacy levels of elementary students, the contribution 
of excellent teachtrs is certainly jin important factor 

\ 

Comprehension— the Continuing Focus pf , 
Research and Practice ^ * 

, Itis not surprising that thtfmost promising emphasis of research on 
learning to read has'focuscdrtm comprehension Comprehension is^ 
after all, the essential condihon of reading, /or without an under- 
standing of what is reajJ, there is no reading Only the avpst naive 
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person would equate reading with the act of proiiouncmg words, as in 
such statements as "This child reads well. Unjust that she doesn't 
comprehend what she reads w Obviously such a statement is absurd. 
Researchers of the reading process, from Thorndikc (92) to those of 
today (82), have demonstrated that the central focus of aJl aspects of 
readings comprehension As these researchers have learned more 
and more about the reading process, they have demonttrated the fu- 
tility of attempting to separate reading into the mechanics of pro- 
nouncing words and the comprehension of thojc wordy* 

Moreover, the emphasis on comprehension has been more tftana 
narrow emphasis on the literal meaning of thMcxt In 1949. Gates 
(4!) stated that reading was neither supply a mechanical skill nor 
merely a *thought-gcJting M process According to Gates, reading *can 
and should embrace all types of thinking, evaluating, judging, im- 
agining,, reasoning, and problem solving." He further emphasized 
that the rcadiggact iscomplctedpr nearscomplcWn when the child . 
applies his hef understanding in some practical way. 

jWhilc reading researchers have historically focused on compre- 
hension, their efforts have usually been to identify the components of 
reading«comprchcnsion (19) They have attempted to study reading 
comprehension by ass&cbtUQjj^word meanings with symbols, select- 
ing correct meanings of phrases, organizing the separate ideas that 
arc read, retaining concepts, and evaluating and critiquing ideas. 
Some researchers (27) have attempted to study reading comprehen- 
sion by examining a reader's ability to handle increasingly larger 
' segments of material moving from separate facts and details to the 
meaning'of a larger, unitary idea, for example 

\ historical rcvictf of the studics.on reading comprehension em- 
phasizes that what isjbemg learned about reading today is based on 
thework of past researchers Early studies attempted to view reading 
as a set of separate and distinct skills, they tried td determine the 
components of reading comprehension, arid, they sought fo under- 
stand how a reader comprehends a single meaning from printed 
.material Building on those studies, Researchers and theorists have 
begun to truly understand reading comprehension a* a much proadcr 
concept Studies being conducted todqy focus on th$ logical process 
when one reads building on the background of concepts, experi- 
ences, and language, that the reader brings to {He printed page. In a 



sense, xht author's ideas are seeded in the reader's background As the 
reader attempts to explore his or hkr o)vn ideas, to modify them, to fit 
-new ideas into the organization of her or his thinking, and to con- 
struct still new ideas, she/ he is involved in a constant process of con- 
"cept development. * * ■ 

In a recent pa'per, Adams and Bruce (1) describe the importance of 
'Background knowledge and the role of language m learning They 
introduce-this seemingly simple concept by stating. 



So nuich of what we learn, we learn through language Certain- 
ly most ofiur formal learning is acquired through language, 
These observations seem almost too common to set in print * 
' Yet, they turn from banal to deeply paradoxical with the-reali- 
• zation that we can only learn through language that which we, 
m some sense, already know Tbat is, through language, novel 
concepts can only be communicated in the form of novel com- 
binations of familiar concepts (p. 1) 

The Xdams and Bruce analysis of reading comprehension de- 
scribes h ow a reader's understanding depends on his or her conceptu- 
al knowledge, social knowledge, and story knowledge After discuss- 
ing the research that supports their position, the authors return to 
their main thesis that new learning grows oyt ofprior learning 

To say that background knowledge is often used, or ^useful, in 
compreRending a story is misleading, . * In Tact, reading 
comprehension involves the construct!^ £f ideas out of preex- 
isting concepts. A more correct statement of the f die of back- 
ground knowledge would be that comprehension is thje i&ejpC %t 
prior knowledge to create new knowledge. ^Without prior \ 
knowledge, a complex object, such U a text, is not just difficult 
'uhnterpret, strictly speaking, it is meaningless (pp 3^37) 

l Th$ analysis that Adams and Bruce present is one that h^s devel- 
oped from a.eontinuing study of the leading process* And the future 
wifr certainly bnng increased understanding of that process with a 
mynad of implications and challenges for teaching reading That 
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challenge for educators was framed very cogentl> by Robert Thorn- 
dike in a 1974 review of research on reading comprehension (93). 

If reading is reasoning, we face at one and the same time a barri- 
er and a challenge The barrier is th^t set by the child's limited 
comprehension of what he reads, which we see now as not 
primarily a deficit in one or more specific and readily teachabtt , 
readfng skills 'but as a reflection of generally meager intellectual* 
processes Anft this barrier promises to stand in the way of a % 
wide range of future learnings^ 

, The challenge j&to overcome this bamer by better and/nafe 
inventive teaching^not solely to rpad, but also to think. Be- 
cause as- we improve the understanding with which a child 
reads, we may concurrently improve the effectiveness with 
, which he processesa wide range of infbrmatiommportant in his 
development The challenge is also to learn to exploit for educa- 
tional advantage the individual's resources for reasoning 
through other media than words, so that the barner of verbal 
limitation may be bypassed whenever it is not relevant, (p. 147) - 

Implications fbr Teaching Reading * 

To conterfti that reading instruction in mOst classrooms in the 
United States ha* been eflectic since the 1930's does not ignore the' 
existence of many issues and differences of opimonamong reading 
specialists and researchers. There are indeed proponents of instruc- 
tional approaches that arc relatively exclusive of other approaches 
N<y does argui ng that all methodologies in p ractice tod^J ha vjc roots 
in those of the earlier decades of this century mean that most of the* 
questions about reading ha ve been aftswered. The ongoing atfempt to 
define sfnd assess literacy is Only one example of an unresolved issue 
ih /ending And if ever we have fully definitive answers to some 
questions which is unlikely' those answer will only lea^ to rfew . 
question? That's what research is, a way of asking questions and 
searching for answer 1 v * § % * 

What, then. "can wt yay about the teaching of rea&ingafter SOyeys 
and over 12,000 investigations 9 What do w*c know with certainty * 
about effective and ineffective reading instruction? Some statements 
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can be, made with the assurance that most researchers and teachers 
wifl agree with them* Learning depends—among othSr factors— on 
good teaching practices, and t s each»rf should guarantee the public 
that thejy will use good practicA. They cannot be expected to guaran- 
tee test score results, however, any more than doctors can guarantee 
patients will live and prosper or lawyers can guarantee they will win 
cases As m medicine and lay, there is certarfil) a direct connection 
between practis^sand results m reading, but only the practices can be 
guaranteed. * * 

We know today that good reading instruction practices are exem- 
plified by the following'' - ., 

1 Learmng jo read should involve children in expenenccs that 
they enjoy and that demonstrate that reading is a way to gain 
^information, to soiue'problems, to encounter ideas, and to be 

. entertained This involves the teacher in identifying real reasons 
for childrenio read. Reading is the comprehension and sujbse~* 
quen^use of ideas, 

* 

2 How the various skills should be taught and whether Qr not 
, drilling on them really develops the whole act pf reading are 

unresolved questions, but it is safe to say that the more dosely 
skill-drill exercise is associated with a students personal rea- 
sons for reading, the more likely such exerci^ is to cJcv»Iop 
readers This means that the teacher vtho elycts to exercise sub- 
skills purported to relate to reading should assure that the^exer- 
fcise involves -CQnteal which ts meaningful to the student. 

3 An effective classroom and curriculum organization will pro- 
vidfe the child wit)imany typesof reading opportumtiesand will 
be geared to the needs and interests of individual children as 
much as possible. Thus good practice involves^iakmg available 
many types of reading matenal on many topics at a variety of 
appropnate readability levels It requires the teacher's learning 
as much as possible about each child's background, interests, 
needs, and abilities. This isan ongoing assessment of each child 
that should continuously determine classroom activities. 

■ * 
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Materials used fo^insmiction should be at a level of difficulty 
that allows the child to read fluently without assistance (his or 
her instructional reaping level— IRL) No child should be 
forced to read material that is tfeo diffifcult and that frustrates 
the child's attempt to comprehend. ^ * 

Good instruction relies on diagnosis froma,vanet> of ongoing 
assessments including criterion-referenced testf, informat 
teacher-made instruments, and, above all, teacher observation* 
Such diagnosis is used in individualized jnstruction to help plan 
teaching that aims at helping each child reach her or his 
potential. **** , 4 \ 

6 Good teaching practic£*jJo notassume that the full responsibil- 
ity for developing literate citizens lies within the classroom 
walls Instead, the classroom activities build on school, com- / 
mumty , and broader events, reaching out to the world to make 
the lessons meaningful and to exploit matenajs and media * 
* beyond the classroom. 

The foUowipg are examples of poor teaching practices. 

1 Hie drilling and testing of vocabulary and reading subskilts iso- 
lated from a meaningful context 

2 T&c setting of arbitrary and mandatory goals enforced at grade 
levels with no regard for individual differences and measured, 
vyjth tests which determine if a child succeeds or fails * 

3. TTje use of formal testing/in lieu of daily teacher observation to 
judge the success or failure of students— with the result of re- 
gaining, discouraging, and eventually pushing out of schools 
those who fail the tests 

4 The boring and wasteful practice of having children read aloud 
in turn as (heir peers sit and attempt to predict the page or para- 
graph they will have to read 
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_5. The use "of grade ^uvalents as determined by standardized 
tests in lieu of Instructional Reading Levels 

It should be noted tftat these Examples of good and bad practices 
do not inchideany theories or approaches to teaching reading As has 
been emphasized here, the approaches and the resulting methodolo- 
gies the teacher uses should be determined largely by, the needs and 
interests of the individual chj\dren\he or She teaches ^ 

. _ ? 

ThVyeaiherls^tUlltJie 

There are, of Course, continuing cortttoversies rega^dingthe tcath- 
ing of reading But the tea<fl|ef can nfake a differerfce, regardless of 
the theoretical position i^tt^^^ issues Most studies have diffi- 
culty determining whether one method or another made a difference^ 
but few studies have any difficulty discerning that the teacher does 
make a difference* ± 

If the teacher will take tf>e time to review his or her own beliefs and 
to develop practices based onihose beliefs, children will learn "If so 
many experts can't agree," the teacher may ask, **why do I jiave to 
wrestle with a definition of reading^ A noted psycholinguist, Frank 
Smith (81), has answered th£ question eloquently. 

Many teachers are trained to be ignorant, to tely on the opip- 
ions of experts or superiors rather tfian ontheirownjudgment 
The questions I am aske3 ^fter lectures to teachers (on the topic 
of reading) are always eminently practical— how shouldread- 
mg be taught, which method is best, and what^should be done 
about a rearhfe child of e;ght whoftas the devastating misfor- 
tune to read like a statistically fictitious child of six* 1 Teachep 
- do not ask the right kind of question— instead of asking what 
they sheuid do, which can never be answered with tfie generali- 
ty they expect, they should ask what they need to fcnow in ord^r 
to decide Tor themselves, It is a monument to the efficiency of 
the brainwashing, that' teachers received during their training 
that they are practically immune toconsult on the topic of their 
own intellectual capacity.^The only time teachers express sur- 
pnserorSijsbeltef is when it fs suggested that their iyn cipc- 
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rience and intuition might be as good a guide for action as the 
dogma of some expert, (p: 46) - * 

/ 



The following comment written by a new teacher in a graduate 
course in reading demonstrates the application of Smith's admoni- 
tion to classroom practice: t - 

s 

When I started teaching this summer, I had evefy intention of 
staying away from the "skills" approach of teaching reading. I 
did not believe that everything had to be labeled, I really 
thought this would bore the kids. I thought language expe-' 
nence was the best approach. If the children could relate to 
what they were reading, I felt that naturally they would learn. It / 
. was my intention to find out their individual interests an<Tgo 
from there, I wanted their reading experiences to be as natural 
as possible. Ideahstically, I thought teaching in this manner 
would make me an instant success as a teacher. I asked the kids 
to talk about themselves, gave them interest inventories, and 
brought in books related to what they each liked, IJut, nothing 
seemed to be clicking. I had no idea- what I wanted them to 
t learn, the children seemed totally lost and so was I. 

At this*point, I began working mainly with skills to give the 
" kids some type of structure. I soon found out that worksheets* - 
were boring and the kids were about as disinterested as I was. 
At this point I was becoming jlisillusioned, having no idea what 
I believed or what I was going to do. If I had no idea what I , 
wanted, how could I teach the kids anything? I really began to . 
think. 

I write down what I believed vs. what I did not believe-about 
reading on a sheet of paper and then began to rationalize these 
\ thoughts. Thing; were falling into a logical order. I began to see 
reading as a "relationship 7 * between skills, which I felt were im- 
portant how, and some language experience concepts' I felt that 
it wou jd be possible for a child to naturally develop skill* 
through/language expenenc^cravities. The kids woulAftave 
some structure relating to their, skills, and, at the .same lime, 
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have the frccaom that gocsalong with language experience. A£ 
ter teaching in this way, I really started to see .my theory in, 
action. 1 felt the kids were feinting ?nd progressing Tying to- 
gether language experience with reading skljts seems fo effec- 
tively implement iny theory of r&dirig. « T * 

* - ** * 

1 - - , 

s V - — * * ^ 

FOOTNOTES N - , / J; 

E.&, an English teacfrcr exemplifies language incompetence as spelling errors in the 
Chicago Tribune* February 16, I962,.p S. 
iMarctt21J955. 
\Ju«20. 1955. 

*Efr. Christum Science Monitor, bcgnnin^October % 1955 

^Witness Fkscn 1 * reetncrgence to revcy*f his argument in Family Circle, November 1, 

1979 * . - - 

**But There U tfo Peace," Saturday Review, Aprtf 21. I9&, p 54 A response lo 

comment in that periodical January 20, 1962. 

The internal quotation is cued from "Tlic International Context n In Half Way There 
Report on the British Comprehensive School Reform^ edited by Caroline Benn4ftd£ 
Simon (London. McQraW-HUI, 1970), p } . . A 

s See Wmi ei ai (1977) with particular attention to their taveats about extending iny 
plications of SAT declines beyond grades il and 12(p 5), Farr and Tone (1978); and 
Farr<l979X . , ^ 1 . * 
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